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Saturday Morning in a Hospital in Korea 
Cuas. I. MCLAREN, M. D. 


VoL. XXVIII. 
HROUGH THE ORIENT there have 
been planted almost 1,000 Hospitals 
and some 20. Medical Schools. They 


Oved 

Ba 

is 

are part of the service which the 
Christian idealism of our western lands has 
sought to render to that larger half of the 
human family which lives in Asia. It has been 
my privilege to work for twelve years in.one 
of these hospitals and for seven as a member 
of the faculty of one of the Medical Schools. 

This article essays to bring home to readers 
some idea of the type of work these institu- 
tions are doing. Admittedly it is a most 
limited presentation, for it is only the work of 
one man in one department for one day, 
that of the Neurology and Psychological . De- 
partment of the Severance Hospital and Medi- 
cal College, Seoul. 

Arrived at the hospital on that particular 
morning my first contact-is with our Secretary- 
Treasurer. He is a Canadian, used to be on 
the staff of the Canadian Hansard. His 
hobby is politics and current history. I had 
lent him a few days before Prof. Hancock’s 
admirable book ‘‘Australia.’”’ We have to talk 
about that for alittle. Mr. O. expresses him- 
self amazed that the Australians should have 
so cheerfully and recklessly disregarded every 
law of economics. With the rate of exchange 


at 30% against Australia, and no certainty 
that the folk at-home will be able to send out 
this month’s salary, one is rather at a disad- 
vantage to prove what good financiers we 
have been. 

Next I repair to my office and look through 
the mail. The letter that interests me most is 
one from the Head of the Department of 
Neurology in the Peking (Peiping) Union 
Medical School. It informs me that my as- 
sistant, Dr. Lee, whom I had sent there for 
some post-graduate study, had made excellent 
use of his opportunities, had completed his 
months of study and was returning im- 
mediately to Seoul. Dr. Lee is a young man 
of more than usual character and ability. He 
is one of our own graduates ; besides his time 
in Peking and the year of study and practical 
work he has had with: me he has had some 
post-graduate work in the local Japanese Uni- 
versity Medical School, and is planning to pre- 
pare a thesis for his M. D. degree. Naturally 
he is the man to succeed me in my depart- 
ment. It becomes increasingly evident to 
that, for a number of reasons, there cannot 
be me asecond generation of Western teachers 
to carry on the work of Christian Medical 
Education in this country; therefore if our 
work is not just to peter out there must be 
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Koreans ready to take our places and ready 
soon. 

- But to get on with the morning’s work ; it 
is time to start my round, so I repair to the 
Hospital. The new group of internes have 
just come on duty after our annual gradua- 
tion exercises. The man in my department I 
find to be the same man who had taken the 
leading tenor part in the Sacred Concert that 
had been given on Good Friday night. He 
has a beautiful and well trained voice. He 
is eager, too, to make the best of his medical 
opportunities. The first case isa rather un- 
usual type of hemiplegic paralysis. I give 
him a clinic about it and we are able to con- 
firm our diagnosis by the report of chemical 
blood findings that have come up from the 
Bacteriological Laboratory. 

The next case is another type of paralysis ; 
we make our clinical diagnosis and again are 
helped out by accessory findings, this time in 
the form of a pictare from the X-Ray Depart- 
ment. The patient is one of the nurses and is 
in the nurses’ sick room. It has proved 
to be a case of acute beri-beri and she is 
doing well on large doses of appropriate 
vitamins, so her case need not detain us. 
Then I have been called in consultation to see 
one of our graduated men suffering from 
tuberculosis. This is a terrible scourge among 
our young men. I find three of our all too 
few medical graduates in one ward, incapaci- 
tated by this disease. Next we have a men- 
ingitis case and I help my eager young man to 
draw off the spinal fluid. That means one 
more man in Korea ready and trained, as 
necessity arises, to carry out that job. My 
next item of business is to the Clinical Labora- 
tory where I want to make a microscopic ex- 
amination of the eggs of a rare parasite found 
in one of our patients. I look in vain fora 
while, then the Korean boy who is the tech- 
nician doing this sort of work comes to my 
rescue. 

It is time for the Out-Patient: clinic to begin. 
I renew a cough mixture for a “foreign” child 
(we Westerners are of course the “foreign- 


ers” and speak of ourselves as such). 

The first Korean case is quite unusual; a 
young girl with a strange sort of hysteria, or 
else what I have, up to date, not seen in 
Korea, St. Vitus dance or Chorea as we tech- 
nically call it. The girl is admitted for further 
observation and treatment. I leave my clinic 
for a time because I must find out from the 
Korean Dean of our Faculty my schedule of 
lectures for the term which begins next week. 
He tells me that I have two hours a week in 
Mental Diseases, a like number in Neuro- 
Anatomy and one on Diagnosis of Neurologicai 
Disease. On my way back from the Dean’s 
office I catch sight of the Vice-President with 
whom the day before I had discussed the 
feasibility of opening a clinic to give injections 
to the needy lepers who are constantly coming 
to us in pitiable distress, pleading for treat- 
ment. Dr. Oh was to submit our plans for 
Government approval and I wanted to know 
with what success he had met, but patients 
are waiting and I decide to postpone my 
enquiries. On my desk, when I get back to 
my cffice, is a plan for a tiny ward we want 
to build so as to enable us to deal with a few 
of the violently insane; most of our mental 
cases we have to treat in the wards or rooms 
of the General Hospital. 

In the meantime my student assistant has 
got ready the case histories of the patients 
wno are waiting to see me. Yesterday I made 
what was for mea notable step forward in 
the understanding and treatment of my neur- 
asthenic cases. But here, to explain that for- 
ward step, I must be allowed a diversion. Re- 
cently the Japanese newspaper office which 
publishes for its own and our benefit what it 
proudly describes as “the only English News- 
paper in Chosen’”’ had printed serially and in 
full the Pope’s Encyclical on Marriage. I had 
read it with great interest and profit. The 
thing that arrested my attention most of all 
was the final Apostolic Benediction. It con- 
tained these words “The Father______ Who. 
Strengthens the weak and gives courage to 
the pusillanimous and fainthearted____” To 
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talk frankly of weakness, of faintheartedness, 
of pusillanimity, is to talk of the deep bitter 
tragedy of the neurasthenic. The Pope’s 
Benediction reveals a belief in something al- 
most incredibly difficult of belief, for any who 
have in their own souls and in the souls of 
others wrestled with these malignancies of 
weakness and pusillanimity. Is it true? Can 
and will God give strength and courage to 
such as these? Those are the questions with 
which I approach the treatment of my next 
case. 

He is a typical neurasthenic, a young man, 
a student who has had to abandon study 
and has been unable to accept the respon- 
sibilities of any other occupation. He has the 
the usual complaints; looks depressed and 
has no vim; he has headaches; can’t think, 
can’t sleep and can’t decide. I enquire about 
symptoms which would indicate objective 
physical illness; none are forthcoming. Has 
he had any troubles, any trauma to his mind ? 
Yes, there are lots of them. His mother is 
‘sick (his description suggests a neurosis in that 
case also). The early death of his father has 
put a burden on him that has overwhelmed 
him. What of his material circumstances? 
“They are too difficult,” he ‘just does not 
know what he can do about it.’”” And what 
does he himself think is the matter with him ? 
Well “his body has always been so weak and 
something has gone wrong with his nerves 
and his brain and so he is incapacitated.’’ 

I make a physical examination. There is no 
evidence of organic disease, though the phys- 
ique is not robust; there is some anaemia and 
microscopic investigation has revealed hook- 
worm. What therapy can meet the indications 
of such a case ? What I have read and ponder- 
ed of the Pope’s encyclical has sharpened for 
me a blade as keen as any in the surgeon’s 
hand. I proceed to tell the young man, not 
indeed in Shakespeare’s words but in Shake- 
speare’s sense, “Not in our stars but in our- 
selves, dear Brutus.” His body isn’t special- 
ly weak; he must not put the blame off there. 
Nor is there anything amiss with his brain or 
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his brain-cells,so he can’t have that for a 
reason. Yes, of course, he has some difficulties 
in his circumstances, but who hasn’t? “There 
are two sorts of people in the world.” “For 
one sort difficulty is the stimulus which makes 
them strong; for the other it is the sure occa- 
sion to precipitate weakness and inhibition and 
despair. The thing becomes a life habit, a 
veritable ‘‘conditioned reflex’’ as the Russian 
psychologist Pavlow would call it. It is more, 
with some it is an inherent and inherited at- 
titude of mind and east of character. 
My patient fences with what I have said for 
a little, then comes the frank and sorrowful 
admission. Such he is, such he has always 
been ; such he despairingly believes he always 
must remain. Must he? That is a big ques- 
tion and one by no means easy to answer: 
and tremendous issues hang on the answer. 
And there are other facts. established in 
other laboratories besides those that come to 
us out of the experiments of the physiologists. 
Facts of life ; facts of experience. Here is one 
of them. There is no sound reason for ques- 
tioning the testimony of the man who wrote 
‘‘When I was weak then I became strong. ” 
By what alchemy did that happen? How 
bring that alchemy to this case, for it is 
evident that no less potent therapy will suffice 
to cure the patient before me? Iadmit to the 
patient the essential difficulty of his case, but 
seek to bring to his mind, in terms which he 
can grasp and understand, the reasons psycho- 
logical and spiritual for my conviction that he 
can be cured. 
I advise the young man to investigate the 
phenomena, and the circumstances associated 
with the phenomena, where people who have 
been weak claim to have become strong. I 
tell him that the change is sure to be con- 
sistently associated with faith in and obedience 
to the Christ. He is interested and promises 
to make further investigation and to associate 
himself with the little church which—he tells 
me—has come into being in a village near his 


home. 


My next patient is a return case. He is a 
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carpenter by trade and (written on his face) 
a mystic by nature. I had seen him a week 
before: had found some minor physical 
disability which has been corrected, and a seri- 
ous psychological difficulty to the resolution of 
which I had tried to bring some solvent prin- 
ciple. The man is sleepless and nervous and 
obviously not yet improved. The difficulties 
we have so far touched, infelicity in the home 
and anxiety about provision for his aged 
mother, are now seen to be not the funda- 
mental troubles in his life. Today he trusts 
far enough to tell me of others near to the 
quick of his soul. He is a Roman Catholic 
Christian, but doubts have arisen of the vali- 
dity of the supreme claims of the Church. 
“There are indeed good priests, but he is 
pained to see others whose actions and mo- 
tives belie the claim that they represent an- 
other order of life than our common mundane 
one. I admit the gravity of the issue he has 
raised, but point out that it is no new one. 
Did not Peter ‘himself behave abominably, 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved, and his 
brother, made a:very poor showing on more 
than one occasion? . Yet the Church had been 
founded on a rock, and the ‘‘Gates of Hell, 
through the ages, had not prevailed against 
it.” 

Then he proceeds to what he declares to be 
his most urgent perplexity. He prefaces what 
he has to say by telling me that from child- 
hood up he has always had a very strong reli- 
gious nature; as a child he believed implicitly; 
as a youth he had seriously contemplated en- 
tering the priesthood. Now the extremity of 
his soul was this: What indubitable proof 
was there of a God at all? With Job his bitter 
ery went up “Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him!’”’ Again I sympathise, for I too 
have known this perplexity. In the Church 
and out of it, in the missionary body and out 
of it, there are many, I have reason to think, 
who know just that awful doubt and it is an 
old failing of human nature. I remind my 
patient that when our Lord came the very 
first thing he said was “Repent,” and the 


primary thing of which we have to repent is 
not murder or theft, but just that we have not 
faith in God. I tell him I think there is one 
certain way of getting proof about God. I 
look up and point out to him that marvelous 
answer given by our Lord to those in his day 
who doubted the reality of the divine revela- 
tion, ‘If any man willeth to do God’s will he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it is of 
God or whether I speak of myself.” In reli- 
gion, a8 in science, the crucial experiment 
brings the indubitable proof. He is obviously 
deeply interested, asks may he take the Gos- 
pel according to St. John which I had consult- 
ed, and promises to return to talk further 
of the matter when he has had time to 
think it over, “If only this problem finds 
solution what else in life can matter?” he 
declares. 

That finishes the clinic, but I have one other 
duty before I leave. It is to bid goodbye to 
my student assistant who is leaving me to-day 
after six months’ helpful service in my depart- 
ment. I am pained for the boy’s sore disap- 
pointment. He is a student of more than 
usual promise and ability. Two years ago he 
was overtaken by a severe mental breakdown 
and for some months had to be confined in an 
asylum. He made an excellent recovery and 
for the last half-year I have had him, in a pro- 
bationary way, back at work in the clinic. I 
had hoped that if his work and conduct 
proved satisfactory during that time, I might 
win from the Faculty permission for the boy 
to re-enter the school and finish his medical 
course. The matter was brought up at a 
recent meeting before the opening of the new 
term. The Faculty was not to be maved; they 
could not contemplate graduating a student 
with such a history. It isa natural enough 
point of view but impossible, surely, as a last 
word in our attitude to a patient who has 
suffered from a psychosis. To accept his con- 
dition as inevitable and irremediable, and to sit 
down under the shadow of a dreaded recur- 
rence, is not the sort of help we extend to a 
man who has had malaria; yet if the roots of 
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malaria had not been searched for and des- 
troyed recurrence was almost a certainty. 
Why then an essentially different attitude to- 
wards this sickness? To deny the hope of cure 
is to show ourselves not yet to have emerg- 
ed from a fatalism scarcely to be distinguished 
from superstition, a fatalism which denies the 
faith alike of scientific medicine and of Chris- 
tianity ; for do not both of them teach that 
Nature is understandable and controllable ? 


RESPONSIBILITY 


I do my best to encourage my student 
friend ; I promise that I will do my best to 
get another answer from the Faculty next year, 
and in the meantime will try to find him some 
other useful work. The poor boy accepts the 
cruel disappointment with admirable fortitude. 
We say goodbye. He goes off to his home in 
the country and I betake myself to the en- 
joyments of my Saturday afternoon’s half- 
holiday. 


A Missionary’s Responsibility 
I. What should bring a missionary to the field ? 


The Vision of the need of a people without Christ 


Faith in God’s commands and in promises 


Work done by himself and others in obedience to God’s will 


II. 


will bring himself and others 
to the mission field. 


What helps him in becoming adjusted to the 


new life on the field ? 


A vision of the need for the particular work he came to do 


Faith in God’s promises 
Work done in obedience to God’s will 


ALE. 


Lack of vision for his particular work 
Lack of strong faith in God’s promises 
Lack of obedience to God’s will 


sionaries and of the workers 


on the part of his fellow mis- 
at the home base. 


What is often a stumbling block that shakes his faith? 


of his fellow missionaries 


on his own ‘part, on the part 
and of those at home base. 


IV. What keeps a missionary in the work and produces fruit in that work? 


A vision of the need 
Faith in God’s promises 


on his own part, regardless of: 
others, when the doors are 


Work done in obedience to God’s will open. 
Not man’s sight......... That we are apt to reckon in numbers taken from our 
roll books. 
Vision True vision is God given insight......... which gives the desire to proclaim Christ 
to the vast number not yet in His Kingdom that individual lives may more 
and more be changed into the imagine of God. 
é God commands us to ‘“Go forward in faith’. 

Faith } God promises to provide all our needs when we are surrendered to His will. 
Dr. Avison says: ‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear but of love and a 
sound mind—2 Tim. 1:7......... This depression was not based on any real condition but on 
a misunderstanding of existing conditions......... We need the word “go forward.” We 
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have been very hesitant, very much disinclined to push our work vigorously, rather afraid 
that Truth may not prevail, looking about us for a way of escape—Moses cried ‘‘Go forward.” 
Then the waters rolled back and made an entirely unexpected way in which to walk. 
A path opened up before them right in the track of their problem. Is not this the time 
for our leaders to lift up their hands on our problems and in the name of God call to us “Go 
forward !” 


Work......... Work done in obedience to God’s will. 

Dr. Twemer says: “We know that the will of God for the world to-day is Evange- 
lisation (a world never so restless). This was the purpose of Christ’s coming and if we 
know God’s purpose we know His will. He gave us the great commission four times re- 
peated, ‘Ours not to make reply, ours but to do and die’......... There is no test of missionary 
motive and method so heart searching as the petition “Thy will be done!”’ 

Dr. Mackay says, “We have been passing through a period which has tended to 
substitute sight for insight. The truth is that faith cannot long retain its tension nor love 
its glow if insight ceases. Men have been obsessed by the importance of the visible and 
tangible, the immediately useful and successful. They greatly lost perspective and a sense 
of the eternal......... Every missionary should be an evangelist. Every communist and 
theosophist tends to be an evangelist of his faith. Unless Christians become equally pas- 
sionate about the gospel, interpreting it fully both by life and lips, we should have no 
illusions about the possibility of anew Dark Age. It is evident that a new age is dawning 
in fire and thunder. Everything that is will be shaken in church, state and the mission 
fields. To the changeless truths let us hold on, living them, proclaiming them. The things 
concerning Christ are like Himself the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.” 

Dr. Mudge says: “Christ laid chief emphasis upon witnessing.” 

Lakeville Conference findings: ‘‘We should feel a sense of haste, of urgency.” 

Dr. Erdman says, “We should realize the dignity of our task. Paul saw his work 
was the greatest which ever bad been undertaken by man. He possessed spiritual insight.” 
Paul was a profitable servant. He said “I am ready—I am not afraid” because he searched 
the Scriptures and had a quick ear to hear God’s voice and he obeyed His will, being filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 

With the thousands about us who know not Christ the task would seem far from 
finished. A missionary should have faith that there is a big work in evangelism yet to 
be done, in and through all of the churches, schools and hospitals in each station’s terri- 
tory, by missionaries from the home lands, while the doors are still open, provided their 
motives and methods are in accord with God’s will. 

The missionary should believe, as did the Hebrew prophets and Paul, “The God of 
the Bible is a creator God who has not imprisoned Himself. He is Lord of heaven and earth, 
‘One to whom nothing is impossible.” 

The missionary should find God’s will for himself ‘in his upper room” and joyously 
live and work, no matter how humble his place or how small it may appear to the eyes of 
the world, or what difficulties he has to face. 

An Oriental has said: “The world needs more Pauls to-day.” Often I have been 
‘an unprofitable servant. Have you ? 

Dr. Jowett wrote, “The land that stretches before us is glorious. The power to 
possess it is equally glorious. They may both be ours by faith!” 

‘ A KOREAN MISSIONARY, 
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The Korean Church in Japan 


C. A. CLARK, 
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"\ LL FRIENDS of Korea know more or 

less about the work that is being 
ares carried on in Japan Proper for the 
\ 400,000 or so Koreans that have mi- 
grated there, but the writer has just been over 
for a two weeks’ visit to that work, and 
possibly you may be interested to hear of how 
things appear today. 

This work was begun away back in 1909 by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea when it sent over one of its 
first seven ordained pastors and pioneers, 
Rev. Han Suk Jin, for a four months’ survey. 
He found a large group of Korean students in 
Tokyo city and organized a church among 
them, baptizing a few members and appoint- 
ing leaders. The Korean Y.M. C. A. had 
been working over there for a couple of years 
even before that, and all down the years the 
church and the Y. M. C. A. there have cordi- 
ally cooperated, the worship meetings now 
being all held in the Y. M.C. A. building, since 
we have not been able to provide a separate 
church. 

In 1910, when Pastor Han reported the 
situation to the Assembly, an Elder, Pak Yung 
Il, was sent over to take charge of it, and he 
worked there four months in 1910 and three 
in 1911, but was taken sick and came home 
and died, leaving the place temporarily 
vacant. During this interim some of the 
Methodist missionaries from Korea happened 
to pass by and they proposed that the work 
be a union one. Another Elder, Yim Chong 
Soon, now pastor of the West Gate Church, 
Pyengyang, had already been sent to take up 
the work there, but he was recalled in 1912, 
and, in his place, Rev. Chu Kong Sam was 
sent to be the representative of both deno- 
minations in the union work. It was arrang- 
ed that thereafter every two, or at most 
three, years the pastor would be changed, a 
Methodist and Presbyterian taking turns. That 
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policy is still in force. 

From 1912 until about 1922 this single 
chureh in Tokyo for students was the only 
one existing, although some of the pastors 
there branched out and established out- 
stations at Yokohama and at times in some of 
the villages around Tokyo where factory 
workers were beginning to appear. 

In 1920, so many Koreans had been flocking | 
to the district around Kobe and Osaka, mostly 
people from south-eastern Korea, that the 
General Assembly gave a small subsidy for 
the renting of a place of meeting there, and 
put the work in charge of some Korean 
theological students who were taking post- 
graduate work in the Southern Presbyterian 
Seminary in Kobe. 

The following year the work had grown so 
large that South Kyungsang Presbytery rais- 
ed money to send a regular worker there for 
several months, and General Assembly, upon 
the overture of that Presbytery, asked all of 
the Presbyteries in Korea to take special offer- 
ings to supplement that fund so that a man 
might be kept permanently there. Rev. Kim 
Ee Kon was sent and supported for some 
months, but finances failed and he had to be 
dropped, though he stayed on for over a year 
at his own charges and eared for the work. 

In 1928, when Dr. W.N. Blair went as 
Fraternal Delegate from Korea to the Federal 
Council of Missions in Japan, he laid before 
them the need of this work and asked them to 
unite with us in extending it by placing a 
second pastor in the Kobe district. He point- 
ed out to them how difficult it would be for 
them to deal with small groups of Koreans 
here and there, since they did not know the 
language or the people, but showed how that 
they might help share in the evangelization of 
this large alien population in their midstif . 
they would contribute to what we were doing 
and let the work be carried on as a unit, our 
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work and theirs. They cordially agreed and 
the next year began contributing ¥ 500 a 
year. They have increased that little by little 
until they are now giving about ¥ 1,000 a 
year. In 1924a regular pastor was placed in 
Osaka. 

That same year overtures were made to the 
Korean General Assembly and to the two Me- 
thodist Conferences urging them together to 
provide ¥ 2,000 a year in order that we might 
locate a third man in the southern island of 
Kyushu, where there are now perhaps 50,000 
Koreans, some of them students, but most of 
them workers in the coal mines and factories 
there. In 1926 that money became available 
and since that time we have had a pastor 
located there. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Church, in the 
division of Mission fields made with the 
United Church of Canada, lost its field in Ko- 
rea. Rumor said that some of its missionaries 
who had not gone over to the United Church 
would welcome a call to some field where 
Koreans were living, so the Committee sent a 
call to that Church to send someone out to 
cooperate with and have direct contact with 
the Korean Church in Japan. 

A delegation from that Church was just 
about to come out to the East to survey its 
fields and lay plans. They came to Korea, met 
the Committee of the National Council of 
Korea and agreed to join their resources with 
ours for the founding of one ‘Korean Chris- 
tian Church” in Japan. Rev. L. L. Young and 
his wife were immediately located on the 
field. Since then, four single ladies have 
come out to join the work, and the arrival of 
another man is expected soon. Those who 
have come thus far are all living in Kobe. 

So much for history, now as to the actual 
situation today. The writer has been asso- 
ciated continuously with this work since 
1912, but was amazed to find how great the 
work has grown since the Canadian Mission 
force arrived. As we have mentioned above, 
there are probably 400,000 Koreans in Japan 
today, though exact figures are impossible to 


secure, since the Koreans move around so 
much and are continually coming from and 
going to Korea. There are 100,000 in and 
near Osaka city. A few years ago they 
used to try to hide their nationality by wear- 
ing Japanese dress. Today that is changed. 
The men generally wear Western dress or 
occasionally Japanese dress. The women 
nearly all wear their Korean costume, and 
one sees them everywhere, on the streets, in 
the street-cars, in the shops, in large groups 
by the roadside. In places there are whole 
villages where there are more Koreans: than 
Japanese. The effect is astonishing when one 
first sees it. They are no longer aliens in 
their own thinking over there. They walk 
around as though they owned the whole place, 
and why not when, willynilly, they have 
become citizens of the Empire? 

Incidentally, when they get there, they 
seem to shed those mild dispositions which 
make them so friendly and lovable in Korea, 
at least many of the young men seem to, 
and many are said to be almost truculent. 
As a result, they are not overly popular with 
their Japanese neighbors. In many places 
the houseowners refuse to rent them houses 
at any price because, if Koreans move _ in, 
the Japanese house renters near by will begin 
to try to move out. But this is not true of 
Christians. In a number of cases when 
landlords found applicants were Christians, 
they withdrew their objection. 

It is most unfortunate also that quite 
a large part of those who have crossed over 
are not Korea’s best. They are those 
driven abroad by the sharp spur of pov- 
erty. That, too, has spread abroad among the 
Japanese an impression that Koreans are not 
desirable neighbors. Itis natural that these 
people should be the first to go over. The first 
Japanese who came Korea were not the sort 
of which the best citizens of Japan were 
proud. In time this will right itself automa- 
tically, but at present it constitutes a great 
problem in our Christian work. Most of the 
better class of Japanese simply despise the 
Koreans and want as little as possible to do 
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with them, they say. I was told that no 
Korean merchant had yet been able to 
establish himself in Osaka unless he concealed 
his nationality. The Koreans have a large 
market near one of our churches in Osaka. 
They say that almost no Japanese ever come 
there to buy. 

Practically the whole Korean population 
in Japan is more or less on the move so that it 
will be a long time before we can hope for 
strong, established, self-supporting churches. 
One just gets an organization perfected when 
a factory or mine closes down and the con- 
gregation has perforce to move on to some 
place where there may be a place for a live- 
lihood. This, too, will automatically right 
itself in time, but just at present it isa dif- 
ficulty and a problem. 

Another problem is produced by the rela- 
tive youth of the Koreans who have gone 
over. During the ten days that I was there I 
spoke fourteen times in eight different places. 
In all, I did not see more than five men in the 
congregations who seemed as much as 45 
years of age. The average was near thirty 
years old or younger. There is apt to be no 
balancing flywheel in a church like that. Tiny 
disagreements are apt to become major quar- 
rels. Old folks often move too slowly, at least 
too slowly to suit the rising generation, but, at 
any rate, they hold things steady until they can 
be decided more rationally. The young men 
and women of these churches are a glorious 

asset and their enthusiasm set my blood 

atingling many times, but experience has 
shown that friction develops easily over there 
and all church workers need a lot of grace 
and Christlikeness to hold things running 
smoothly. 

Many of the Koreans are doing extremely 
well financially, far better than they would 
have done at home, but thousands are des- 
perately poor and next to starving. It is dif- 
ficult to build up a self supporting church 
from people who are so near the extreme 
verge of subsistence. 

These are all problems, but problems are 


just things made tc be solved and so need not 
worry us. The grace of the Lord is sufficent 
for every problem that the church may have 
to face. Already the church is solving many 
of them. 

The size of this work, asI said before, is 
most astonishing. Mr. Young last year re- 
ported 35 meeting places. Today there are 42 
within the purview of the cooperating group 
of workers and, in addition, there are 12,000 
Koreans in South Saghalien where one good 
woman has organized a church and does the 
preaching herself. In North Saghalien there 
are said to three more churches, unshepherded, 
and three more away up in Kamtchatka. As 
to the 42 groups of which we know, two 
are in South Saghalien and two are in 
the northern island, Hoxkaido, where we 
have one pastor located ; five, (and soon six) 
are in the area around Tokyo-Yokohama with 
two pastors ; seven are in and around Nagoya 
with one pastor; four are in and around 
Kyoto with one pastor; ten. are in and 
around Osaka with two pastors ; two or three 
in Kobe where Mr. Young lives; four in the 
southern island of Kyushu with one pastor, 
and it is hoped soon to have another man in 
Shimonoseki who will care for the church . 
there and those at Hiroshima and various 
points near. Every corner of the land has 
been touched except the island of Shikoku and 
we already have work at Wakayama facing it 
across the strait, and will cross to Shikoku as 
soon as we can finance another worker. The 
whole task is blocked in at least and we’re 
tackling it in a somewhat adequate manner. 

There are approximately 4,000 Korean 
Christians now and I was told that about half of 
them have been won since they went to Japan. 
There are eight pastors, besides Mr. Young 
and the ladies of his Mission, giving full 
time to the work, also ten evangelists, three full 
time Bible women and two part time women, 
and five kindergartens with seven teachers. 
In Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo there are 
many:Korean students in the various theolo- 
gical seminaries and many of these cooperate 
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even to the extent of taking practically full 
charge of some of the groups as helpers 
under the ordained pastor. With only 4,000 
- go far evangelized out of 400,000, we’re just 
really getting started, but there are many old 
Missions in other countries that do not have 
4,000 adherents even after a half century of 
labor. This work in its present phases is not 
yet tenyears old. All who are sharing in 
the work—the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Missions and Churches in Korea, the Missions 
in Japan and the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada and its Mission—have a right to rejoice 
over “what great things the Lord has wrought” 
and to gird themselves for the completion of 
the task. 

The missionaries in Japan have been help- 
ful, almost without exception. Although leav- 
ing the work grouped in the single “Korean 
Christian Church” organization, they have in 
many places, in addition to the grants which 
their Missions have made to the work, assist- 
ed individually by lending buildings rent free, 
or by helping with travel funds in the reach- 
ing of distant offshoot groups, or even in 
helping with small cash grants to the theolo- 
gical students for their travel or other ex- 
pense. The two Bible Societies there, each in 
its own district, have helped by provid- 
ing Scriptures in Korean, and by provid- 
ing the salary of colporteurs. There is one 
working now in the Tokyo area, supported by 
the American Society and one in the Kobe 
area supported by the B. & F. Society; this 
man had over 8,000 sales last year. The only 
work for Koreans in Japan which does not 
affiliate itself with the ‘‘Korean Christian 
Church” is that of the single missionary Mr. 
Cunningham in Tokyo and some of the work of 
the Oriental Missionary Society. 

The work in Japan will always be more ex- 
‘pensive to carry on than that in Korea. Rents 
are very high, and land is so expensive as to 
be almost prohibitive in price ; the congregation 
at Sekama, near Himesi, was the first one 
to get its building. Two congregations in 
the southern island of Kyushu and one 


in Kobe have their buildings erected and 
paid for, partly helped from Korea or by the 
missionaries in Japan. A fourth congrega- 
tion is now gathering money for a central 
church in Osaka, where it is most needed, for 
the congregation which gathers there must 
meet in the Japanese Y. W. C. A. building. 
That Association has been most generous in 
lending the rooms, but it is naturally more or 
less embarrassing for them and their work to 
have 100 or so young men gathering for 
mornings or evenings several times a week, and 
the Korean work also has to plan continuously 
so as not to abuse such generous hospitality. 
When this new building is provided several of 
the present ten congregations will join so that 
its congregation to start with will number over 
500 and be among the largest Christian con- 
gregations in all Japan. The congregation in 
Tokyo numbers from 80 to 250 and fluctuates 
continually. When it is at its top limit, that 
congregation is about fifth or sixth in size of all 
the Christian congregations in that great city. 

Another costly item in the work is the 
travel bill. Last year Mr. Young, as superin- 
tendent for the whole work, travelled some 
1800 miles. Even in Osaka city, where I 
spoke seven or eight times, one has to travel 
one to two hours on street-cars to reach any of 
the widely scattered congregations. It is dif- 
ficult for us Westerners to visualize that 
Osaka has as many people in it as Chicago, 
and, since they all live in one or two story 
houses, they have to spread out that much 
farther. It takes nearly a week to get from 
Mr. Young’s home in Kobe to the existing 
churches in Hokkaido and Saghalien. 

Problems, problems! We folks here in 
Korea do not know what problems are, in 
comparison with those in Japan. Neverthe- 
less we are not discouraged. A_ glorious 
young work is growing up, growing visibly 
before our eyes, and the prospects for it are 
“bright as the promises.” 

One of the objects of this visit to Japan by 
one of the Korean Methodist pastors and my- 
self was to discuss the matter of a Constitution 
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for this growing Church. Being jointly sup- 
ported by so many different organizations, it 
did not seem best to use the Constitution of 
any existing denomination. It seemed wise to 
write a mediating one. Fortunately the recent 
reorganization of the Methodist Church in 
Korea has brought its form of government 
into a shape so similar to that of the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea that the consiruction 
of a new Constitution to embody the best in 
both of the older forms was not difficult. It 
is hoped that the suggested Constitution 
which was worked out will still further help 
the new Church to grow in self-support and 
self-propagation and self-government. If this 
Constitution is approved by all concerned, a 
new Christian Church will be born. 

We here in Korea, who have cooperated in 
this work since 1912, should extend our thanks 
and grateful appreciation to Mr. Young and 
his Mission, and to the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church behind them, for coming to our help 
just when they did. We had done all that we 
could at that time and the work was getting 
beyond our powers. No Mission in Korea was 
willing to spare a worker to go over there, 


though we petitioned them all repeatedly. 
All that we and our generous missionary 
friends in Japan could do was not enough. 
In the Providence of God the Canadians came 
and saved the day. We owe them a vote of 
thanks ! 

Not only did they come and and take over 
the work for us, but they played fair all along 
the line. They pooled their resources with 
ours for the glory of the Lord in creating one 
single ‘Korean Christian Church” in Japan. 
They did not try to make it the “Presbyterian 
Church for Koreans”, though, for the last few 
years, they have done two thirds or more of 
the work. Under the new Constitution, they 
will not control the growing Church either. It 
will rule itself and they will cooperate with it 
as our Missions cooperate with the inde- 
pendent Korean Churches in Korea. Weowe 
them a very great debt. 

Because of those problems of which I spoke 
we should pray for the Korean Church in 
Japan more than ever before, but we should 
also offer praises for these ‘“‘great things 
which the Lord has wrought.” 


DO YOU KNOW 


1. What are the important factors that shculd bring a missionary to the field? ... 

2, What will keep a missionary in the work and produce fruit ? 

3. How many Korean Christians are there in the organized churches in Japan Proper ? 
4. What are some of the most difficult problems met by the revivalist in Korea to-day ? 


5. What are some of the criticisms aimed at missionaries which are sometimes merited ? 


{page 49) 
(page 49) 
(page 51) 
(page 56) 


(page 59) 


6. What experiences in the lives of the early missionaries read like certain portions in 


the book of Acts? 


(page 63) 


7. What are some of the outstanding features in Miss Boarding’s Public Health work 


in Kongju? 
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Some Thoughts about Revivals 


M. B. STOKES 


T HAS BECOME difficult to hold revival 
i meetings. It has never been easy, but 
in recent years it has become more dif- 
cult. World-wide currents of thought 
have tended to increase the difficulty here, as 
elsewhere. A very insufficient broadcasting of 
modern scientific knowledge among the youth of 
the land has already brought forth a great har- 
vest of doubt and unbelief toward fundament- 
al truths, that has created a situation in which 
it has become difficult for the Spirit of God to 
work upon souls. It is still true that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, and perhaps 
nothing is quite so dangerous as a little know- 
ledge of science. Here in Korea, out of this 
mere smattering of science, has arisen an un- 
belief complex toward everything spiritual. 
Only the material, or what with a very little 
knowledge of the construction of the universe 
is conceived to be material, has become real. 
Spiritual values are ruled out of thinking. The 
material universe has become all-important. 
The existence of God is either doubted or 
ignored. The reality of spiritual life for the 
‘soul is considered unbelievable. The whole 
emphasis is placed upon physical life in a 
material world. 

How wide-spread this materialistic thinking 
is only those in close touch with the youth of 
today can realize. It has been nearly twelve 
years since I was first shocked to find that a 
young student in one of our mission high 
schools for girls was doubting the existence 
of God. It was a very serious matter with 
her. Later I discovered that this has become 
very common in the thinking of our youth. 
Now I expect to meet it as a problem to be 
dealt with wherever I go to hold meetings. 

And this materialistic complex is gaining a 
foothold in the Church. More emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon plans, programs, boards and 
committees than upon the work of the Spirit. 
At a recent district meeting the young people 


‘surance of Peter, 


put on a debate. The subject was: ‘‘In the 
extension of church work wnhich is more im- 
portant, material things or the preaching of 
the Gospel?” I listened to this debate with a 
great deal of interest. In gave me an insight 
into what the future leaders of our Church are 
thinking about. But imagine the one hun- 
dred and twenty people on the Day of Pente- 
cost seriously debating such a subject! 

This materialistic view of things has been at 
least partly responsible for another thing that 
makes it difficult to hold a successful revival. 
Our young people have very little sense of sin. 
They do not hesitate seriously to affirm that 
they have committed no sin. I must say that 
they impress me as being sincere about 
this. Anger, envy, hatred, lying, and cheat- 
ing in examinations are not sins in their 
sight. They have put God out of their 
thoughts, and the consciousness of sin has 
gone. And this is quite logical. For if there 
is no God demanding righteousness, where can 
there be sin? Of course there ought to be 
some sense of sin against society. The fact 
seems to be that there is very little. But even 
if there were a strong consciousness of sin 
against society this would by far different from 
a sense of sin against a personal and righteous 
God. The former may lead to reformation ; 
the latter generally leads to repentance and 
faith resulting in regeneration. 

Much of the preaching today does not create 
an atmosphere conducive to revivals. I refer 
here to the lack of the authoritative note 
in the voice from the pulpit. Often one gets 
the impression that the preacher is apologising 
for the message he brings. Generally one 
feels that the preacher himself is not sure of 
his ground. One misses the ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord” of the old prophet, the ‘I know whom I 
have believed” of Paul, and the confident as- 
In this age of doubt men 
demand certainty. The world is all too full of 
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isms, each offering its tentative theory for the 
solution of life’s problems. Men hardly know 
which way to turn. Inthe Gospel we have the 
only solution of these problems, and the mes- 
senger of God should speak with the authority 
of one who knows whereof he speaks. Thank 
God, there are some who give forth no uncer- 
tain sound, but this is not generally the case. 

And yet, in spite of these difficulties, it is 
possible to have real revivals. Men need 
God. Deep down in the heart of every 
man there is a cry like that of the psalmist of 
old, “As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks so panteth my soul after the living 
God.” Even when the youth of today puts God 
out of his thinking there still remains this long- 
ing for One who alone can satisfy the desires 
of his heart. Men do not analyze this feeling, 
but it is very real, snd nothing can ever satisfy 
it save a personal contact with God. 

Let me illustrate. In a recent meeting a 
young high schoo] girl was kneeling in prayer. 
I could see from her manner that she was 
greatly in earnest. I went to her and said: 
‘What is the matter with vou?”’ And she 
replied: “Ido not believe anything, and my 
mother is a Bible woman.” There was an ex- 
pression of utter despair upon her face as 
she spoke these words. I then asked: “Are 
you happy in your unbelief?” And she said: 
“No. I am so unhappy.” You may ask why 
she was praying if she didn’t believe in God. 
The answer is simple. She was merely fol- 
lowing a natural instinct in reaching out after 
God even in her unbelief. I have seen many 
young people do this. I am glad to say that 
God soon revealed Himself to her, scattered 
her doubts, and gave to her the assurance of 
acceptance with Him. But it was by no 
means an easy process. 

And again, it is possible to have real revivals 
because the Spirit of God in with us, and He 
can be ‘depended upon to work miracles of 
grace. If I did not believe this I would never 
attempt to hold another revival. But it isa 
fact that He can be depended upon to work 
upon the hearts of men wherever the Gospel 


is proclaimed in simplicity, the cross of Christ 
lifted up, and salvation through faith set forth. 
One cannot describe the movement of the 
Spirit. Contrary to the opinion of some, it is 
often strongest when most quiet. Ina recent 
meeting I was at my wit’s end. I did not 
know what to do. The meeting was about 
half over, and it looked like an almost total 
failure. Opposition on the part of the forces 
of evil could be almost tangibly felt, and it 
looked as though these forces were going to 
have their way. To be frank, I felt an im- 
pulse to give up the attempt to continue the 
meeting. I did not give way to this tempta- 
tion, however, and tried simply to put the 
matter in God’s hands. There were others 
perhaps praying more earnestly and more hbe- 
lievingly than I. Soon something commen- 
ced to happen. The Spirit of God took hold 
of the situation. It was a gentle, quiet, yet 
strong movement that very soon seemed to 
sweep all before it. A wave of conviction of 
sin swept over the assembly. The realization 
of the need for Christ was made clear. And 
this led to repentance and faith, resulting in 
definite experiences of salvation. Out of it all 
God was made very real to many who had be- 
fore doubted His very existence. 

There can be no true revival without this 
working of the Holy Spirit. A good plan for 
a series of meetings, is to have much earnest 
prayer, good singing, and the enforcement of 
the truths of the Gospel upon the consciences 
of the hearers in the preaching hour, these 
all help to bring about the revival. But, after 
all, no series of meetings can ever develop in- 
to a true revival movement without the direct 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Some experienc- 
ed evangelists have attempted to lay down a 
law of the Spirit’s working. They have said 
in effect, do this, that, and the other thing, 
and the revival will come. One hesitates to 
differ with these men. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the Spirit would commence to 
work when certain conditions are complied 
with. 

I can only say that it has not been so 
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in my own experience. I have been holding 
meetings now for over twenty-five years, and 
over ‘and over again I have found that the 
Spirit is as the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth.’”? I have held meetings in places where 
there had been no special preparation and no 
program of prayer, and the Spirit has com- 
menced to work from the first service. Again I 
have gone to places where much preparation 
had been made only to find that He did not com- 
mence to manifest His power until the meeting 


was almost over. Sometimes His movement 
has been so quiet that one could scarcely tell 
that He was at work. SoI would attempt to 
lay down no law for Him to work by. Prayer 
is most important, and a good plan will help, 
but after all it must be left in His hands. And 
let me say again, He can be depended upon. 
If the preacher will but lift up Christ and call 
men to repentance and faith in the crucified, 
risen Lord, the Spirit will do His work in His 
own way and in His own good time. 


Effective Korean Preaching 


A Sermon by Cho Sin II Moksa as heard by Mrs, Velma Maynor 


We Are Pilgrims 


Text: 


ywoow SHOULD WE, who are like pil- 
grims, live? What should be our at- 
titude to ward life, our view of life ? 
yoy, Whenever we meet a stranger, we 
are fikely to ask three questions of him: 
‘‘Where are you from?” “What is your busi- 
ness?” ‘‘Where are you going ?” 

Pilgrim-like humanity also has these three 
problems. 

a. Where are we from? Ask the scientist, 
the astrono mer, the philosopher, they all say 
they do not know. We know, not by wisdom, 
or learning, but through faith in Jesus. Jesus 
Says we came from God. 

b. Why are we living in the world? Some 
say to eat, some say to fight, some say for 
pleasure. Even some learned scientists say 
only to satisfy our own lusts and ambitions. 

But Jesus says: “I came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister.” He bids us fol- 
low Him in service and sacrifice, so this is the 
purpose for our living here. He also says 
that we are to prepare for eternal life. This 
then is our double purpose of living, to serve 


and sacrifice, and through this service and 


sacrifice to prepare our own natures for 
eternal life. 

c. Where are we going ? 
are going only to the grave. 
a reincarnation. 

But again through faith in Jesus we can 


Many think we 
Some believe in 
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I Peter 2:11-12, 1:17. 


know where we are going, for He says “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,” and to 
the thief on the cross, “Today thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” Again He said on the 
cross, ‘‘Father, into Thy hands, I commit my 
spirit.’ Thus He teaches us that we are go- 
ing back to the Father from whom we came. 

Our life here is just leaving home for a day 
and going back. While we are living here 
what should be thepurpose of our lives ? 

A child sent on an errand by its mother 
may get interested in the things it sees along 
the road and forget its errand, or may fall 
down and in his difficulty forget the errand. 
So we, entangled in the pleasures of this life, 
or discouraged by its difficulties, may forget 
our errand of service to mankind. 

A boy sent to Seoul by his parents to study 
got to gambling and spent all the money given 
him for his school expenses. He forgot his 
purpose in coming to Seoul. So we, drawn by 
temptation, fall into sin and forget our high 
calling, the purpose for which we were sent 
into the world. 

We must avoid all tbese and remember our 
business in the world. We must “sojourn 
with fear,” and ‘abstain from all lusts.” 

We are to live before men with a purpose. 
That purpose is preparation, sacrificial service. 


We came from God and as we go back to , 


God we are to live this good life of sacrificial 
service to our brothers. 


: 


Critics and the Criticised 


S. T. NEWLAND. 


“} @ HEN WE FIRST start in the work as 
B missionaries we are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to criticism but, as the years go 
rx by and we get settled at our task, in 
‘Our groove, we are apt to become careless 
and go on day after day offending our Korean 
brethren in matters that are not serious or 
hard to correct; because they are our per- 
sonal habits we call them rights and often 
think it would be a weakness of character to 
admit them, much less correct them. 

The following are just some random 
thoughts which have come to me as I have sat 
in little country sarangs during these last 
twenty years and listened to the Korean 
Christians discussing with great freedom the 
foreigner, and giving their opinions on him as 
@ worker and friend. 

Some of the criticism is captious, but, what- 
ever may be the origin it is wise for the mis- 
sionary to listen to it and, where no principle is 
at stake or personal right invaded, it is always 
better to remove the reason for these harsh 
judgments. Paul’s admonition to remove the 
cause of stumbling from the path of the 
weaker brother is wholly applicable today. 

Our Korean friends are very long-suffering 
in the matter of our faulty language. Ihave 
heard; them say frankly that they did not 

understand much of what Mr. So and So said 
and therefore did not get much profit from his 
teaching or preaching, but that was looked 
upon as an inability to acquire a new and hard 
language which might happen to any one and 
did not in the least affect their personal 
esteem for that missionary. 

I will not mention that failing we all have of 
being impatient, nor that other totally incom- 
prehensible trait we have of demanding that 
these with whom we deal keep their word. 
This last often results in a servant losing his 
job much to his amazement and loud voiced 
complaints in which all his friends and most 
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of the village join. 

After twenty years of companioning with 
country Christians, and a very limited experi- 
ence in money dealings with them, I am fully 
persuaded that no missionary can loan money 
to the Koreans on interest or indulge in any 
trade for profit and keep his name above re- 
proach. It is useless to argue over the right 
or the wrong of this attitude, it just exists in 
the minds of the Koreans, for they are firm in 
their conviction that we are not out here for 
financial gain of any sort. The interest we 
charge may be only a tithe of what the money 
lenders get, and less than half the legitimate 
bank interest, yet if the missionary is charg- 
ing it he may be sure he is talked about, 
and in any complaint that arises over such 
money matters he can be sure that the 
sentiment is solid against him. I am referring 
of course to the Korean constituency, for I am 
not so much concerned over what the non- 
Christians say, nor am I familiar with their 
reaction to such things. Also this is a criticism 
aimed only at the missionary. Those foreign- 
ers who are out here on business are not in- 
cluded. 

It can be laid down as a good sound princi- 
ple for friendly relationship, ‘lend not at all,’’ 
but if you do lend let it be only a friendly ac- 
commodation with no thought of a profit. 

Many of us have personal habits that give 
offence to our native brethren. They are not 
important and we would be better off if we 
corrected them. For instance, the position of 
teacher is one of great honor among the Ko- 
reans and therefore demands that the teacher 
be very dignified and decorous. Yet some 
of us are downright slouchy in the class room. 
We ram our hands down in our pockets, sprawl 
over the desk, extend our legs to the utmost 
limit and take other undignified attitudes. 
Allof which is actually offensive to the Ko- 
rean student, whether he be in a school room 
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or attending Bible Classes and Institutes. I 
recall a conversation in which a fine young 
fellow worked himself up into a fresh indigna- 
tion as he recounted how a missionary had 
sprawled back in his chair, with hands behind 
his head in one of the Institute classes, and 
when a floor-sitting country brother, slid his 
Bible along the floor to ask a question, answer: 
ed shortly and shoved the book back with the 
toe of his shoe. Certainly that was a boorish 
thing todo by anybody anywhere, but all of 
us need to remember that we are being 
watched all the time, and we can strengthen 
our influence and widen our circle of friends 
by just being careful to measure up in deport- 
ment to the standard they set for us, which is 
none too high. 

Other missionaries are criticised for their 
-personal appearance. There are some who 
think they are winning friends by living 
on the scale of the average poor Korean, but 
I believe this is a serious and far reaching 
mistake. It is expected of us that we dress 
neatly and well. They do not appreciate our 
wearing their style of clothes but expect us to 
observe all the niceties either of the western 
or Korean style of dress. 

Those of us who go to the country know 
how hard it is to keep looking decent while 
sliding around on Korean floors or leaning 
against unpapered walls, but it pays. Nicely 
polished shoes, pressed and cleaned clothes, a 
fresh shirt and a close shave are almost bigger 
assets for the missionary than the ability to 
break open and digest Chinese derivatives. If 
you can speak the language well and go look- 
ing like a gentleman you are an almost assur- 
ed success, so far as man’s side of the work is 
concerned. 

Did you ever notice how careful your 
friends are to fleck off any little spot of dust 
you may get on your clothes or hat? Our 
dark suits are spotted whenever we sit down 
on the floor, but the Korean gentleman abhors 
spots though he be ever so tolerant to a gen- 
eral dun grey effect brought about by weeks 
of wearing unwashed white clothes, and he 


time. 
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notices unfavorably our uncleaned suits and 
dusty shoes. I can assure you they talk about 
usa lot right along this line and while the 
men from the country may make Mrs. Emily. 
Post turn a hopeless grey with their table 
manners, they want their moksa to look and 
act like a gentleman when he goes among the 
churches. 

These are all little things, but there are 
others still more serious which I have not 
mentioned. Yet the elimination of all of 
these failings would help us and we would not 
be throttling our personal liberty when we 
correct them for our brother’s sake. It is no 
doubt true, whether it should be or not, that 
our Message loses much of its power when 
the attention of the hearer is caught by 
some mannerism or fault of dress on the part 
of the messenger. We good Anglo-Saxons are 
liable to get our backs up when we are criticis- 
ed but we might as well put them down again, 
for the fact is we are criticised every day and 
for things that we should correct. 

The task before us calls for the best that is 
in us and we should be at our best all the 
No one save the Holy Spirit can help 
us if we lack spiritual power but each of us 
can see that his appearance, his deportment 
and his habits are such as to command respect 
and, like shock troops of an army, disarm 
resentment, secure approval and prepare a 
favorable hearing for the Message we have to 
present. 


Seoul 


A series of special meetings was held at the Chosen 
Christian College from Monday, January 18th to 
Friday, January 22nd. Staff prayer-meetings were 
held from 8:30 to 9:00 every morning, and school work 
was suspended from 10:30 to 1 o’clock and the time 
given to a Devotional Hour, a period of Music, anda 
lecture hour on Student Problems. In the evening 
evangelistic services were held to which not only the 
college community, but the people in near by villages 
were invited. Many were greatly blessed by these 
meetings. 


A number of the alumni of Emory University ob- 
served University Charter Day, January 25th. There 
are 21 alumni of Emory in Korea. Fourteen of these 
gathered in Seoul for a Charter Day Dinner to cele- 
brate the 96th birthday of the institution they all love. 


Honorably Retired 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 


(Continued from our February issue) 


@, WANOTHER TIME the Flapper burned off 
BA a wheel! Most of her troubles were 

. really due to the bright idea of a gar- 
age man in Seoul, who had decided the 
gears were not getting enough oil and had 
plugged up the return holes into the en- 
gine. The result was that the lubricant made 
its way through the bearings down the drive 
shaft and out by the rear axles to the brake 
drums. It was the cause of the wet episode, 
the head-long plunge into the Yalu River and 
of the dry one below. In order to make the 
brakes effective they were screwed up over- 
tight. On the ten mile grade down the “Big 
Pass,” one day, the forward sloping of the 
car kept the oil from running back. The oil 
already on the bands was eventually burned 
off by friction. Then the brakes were too 
tight. When we reached the bottom, I noticed 
that the engine seemed awfully sluggish and 
was trying to figure out the reason. Suddenly 
as we rounded acurve, the rear end slumped 
down and skidded along the road. I got out 
to find the wheel in the ditch smoking like a 
chimney. The brake-drum had become so 
hot that it simply burned half way through 
the wooden spokes, and on the turn the wheel 
had crumpled! A truck brought me my spare 
_ wheel the next day. You may be sure that as 
soon as I got home, I took half a day off to 
take the engine to pieces and remove those 
pesky plugs. 

Last winter I thought the old girl had come 
to ber well-earned end when she made a mad 
plunge down a mountain side. I was taking 
out the Preaching Band of our Boys’ Aca- 
demy to a small country church for over Sun- 
day. Up near the top of a pass there was a 
very sharp turn. The ground was covered 
with fresh snow. Beneath this there proved 
to be, at that elevation, a sheet of ice from 
the last rain. I could not make the turn and 
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applied the brakes. But the locked wheels 
started slipping back, and I could do nothing. 
The car swung sharply around and landed 
with both wheels hanging over the edge of the 
road. Only one of the school boys was in the 
back at the time. He and I congratulated each 
other that we had stopped and not rolled 
Over sideways, down the mountain. We 
stepped out, and so changed the balance that 
the old car lurched forward and went career- 
ing down the steep slope. I said, ‘‘Good bye, 
poor old Flapper !”? But suddenly she swerved 
sharply and ran into a clump of small pine trees 
and all but turned over. The sharp turn tore 
off a front tire with a bang and bent the front 
axle. The crazy angle at which the car stood 
prevented me from draining all the water, and 
there was enough left to freeze and crack the 
cylinder head that night. On our way back 
we brought a bunch of church people with 
ropes, and we let the car down to a lower 
level of the road. We limped home on the 
bent axle, pouring water into the radiator 
about every half mile. 

Nearly everything on the old car has been 
repaired once, if not several times. There is 
no service garage in town and my lily-white 
hands have had to do the job every time. 
They were not lily-white when I got through ! 
Transmission gears have been renewed several 
times, the clutch has been repaired, drive 
shaft, axle shafts, drive pinion, drive gear, 
differential gears, have all been changed. 
Valves have been ground, piston rings chang- 
ed, crankshaft and piston bearings tightened, 
cylinder head, radiator, steering gears all re- 
paired. The wiring system has all been re- 
newed, the magneto rewound, the lights 
repaired and the horn. The fan has been 
broken and brazed together again and a new 
crank made. The mudguards have been re- 
moved and riveted; the broken wind-shield 
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replaced, a new top made and the whole car 
repainted several times. There is a wonderful 
satisfaction, after having the whole works 
apart, and the insides strewn all over the lot, 
in getting it all back together again without 
having anything left over and then going 
singing along the road as fine as you please. 


One summer some friends were visiting us. 
The day before they had to leave something 
went wrong. We took the thing apart 
and found a broken differential gear. It 
would have taken two days, after telegraph- 
ing, for a new one to come from Seoul. They 
were very anxious to leave. I went down to 
the auto company to see about seats for them 
in a public car. I talked to one of the drivers 
“about the breakdown, and suddenly spied an 
old, somewhat worn, differential gear out of a 
Ford. It looked awfully like the broken one 
we had just taken out. Iwas told I was wel- 
come to it, so took it along. It matched up 
quite well, same diameter, same number of 
teeth, same bevel. The teeth were a bit too 
long, and we two spent most of the 
afternoon, and nearly wore out the emery 
wheel in a bicycle shop, grinding them down 
and also fitting the shank into the bearing. 
The next day as we were driving merily along 
we went over a bump and the car rattled. 


“Sounds like a Ford,’ I said. 


“Yes” replied the other, “you know, a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and a 
little Ford Fordeth the whole Overland !’’ 


While I was on furlough she became very 
evil tempered and balky. Finally, in despera- 
tion, she was put in the garage and left 
to it. To avoid the semi-annual. tax her 
number plate was turned in and _ ghe 
was declared dead. After I returned I 
began fooling with her. More than once 
the whole academy was called out to push 
her back up the long hill to the compound and 
into the garage. But eventually I found that 
the trouble was in her magneto, due to her all 


night bath. I had this rewound and got 
enough money together to buy her a new set 
of shoes and stockings, a new black enamel 
dress and a few other notions necessary to 
put her in condition for the road. I applied 
for a new license. The local police inspector 
spent an hour or so going over her minutely, 
plainly exhibiting his ignorance of gas engines 
and motor cars. At last he informed me that 
I needed a new ‘‘mah-hoo-rah” (muffler). The 
old one had been dented by astone! But she 
got her license and for five years she has been 
back on the road doing her stuff. The 
Koreans grin and call her ‘‘Lazarus.”’ 


One winter day we started out to investigate 
a rumor about a bear. About 6 miles out we 
had a flat. I stepped out and saw beneath the 
car a black pool on the snow, the stone had 
smashed a hole in the engine casing and the 
poor old girl’s life blood was flowing away. 
There was nothing to do but go back home. 
There was no water to be had at the 
top of the pass, so we coasted down the hill 
and drove on about three miles to the river 
before filling the radiator. I will admit that 
we had gas. I have found from bitter ex- 
perience that she has always been loath to run 
very far on an empty stomach. 


And now her running days are over. She 
has doubtless many more miles in her yet. 
But circumstances of long absence from the 
station this year, an impending furlough, with 
hopes, at least, of procuring a successor, the 
need of new tires and other things to satisfy a 
finicky police inspector, make it advisable to 
put her on the honorably retired list. Her 
doctor’s bills have been continually on the in- 
crease. She should be turned out to pasture 
like the old worn-out fire horses. Possibly I 
can sell her for fifty or a hundred yen to be 
maltreated by unkind chaffeurs. But it is 
probably better that her battered hulk should 
be given to the god of storms, the lighting 
and the gale. 
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“Lest We Forget’’ 


Reaching the People: 


Means of Communication. 


““Who went about doing good’’ Acts 19:38 


THEN 


G > al HOSE WHO ARE familiar with, and 
friendly to, the work of missionaries 
Korea in its early days will certainly in 
declare that these missionaries “went 
about doing good,” and even the bitterest en- 
emies of the work could not deny that the mis- 
sionaries “went about,’ whatever they might 
say of the latter half of the quotation. Certainly 
“going about” or itinerating, has always been 
one of the distinctive features of the work in 
Korea. Acting upon the firm belief that the 
whole country should be reached as soon as 
possible, rather than that work should be es- 
tablished in the large centers only, the early 
missionaries, both men and women, almost be- 
fore they had even a speaking knowledge of 
the language, made long and arduous explora- 
tory and preaching journeys to the remotest 
parts of Korea, north, south, east, and west. 
Before the first decade had passed, all the 
thirteen provinces had been spied out, chart- 
ed, and work actually begun in most parts. 
The diaries of these journeys, kept by some 
of the men who made them, read like certain 
portions of Acts and seem laid in another 
country and age, instead of in the Korea of 
only yesterday. These diaries record the 
great distances travelled, the primitive condi- 


tions encountered, the places visited, and the 
many hardships borne during months of 
travel where white men had never been be- 
fore, and where the inhabitants were always 
curious, frequently hostile, and sometimes 
dangerous. To follow those trails to-day, in 
speed and comfort, remembering that 40 
years ago the only means of travel were 
ponies, coolie chairs, sail boats, etc., and see- 
ing in almost every place they stopped a mis- 
sion station, a school, a hospital, or surely a 
church, we take off our hats to these mighty 
men in deference to their zeal and wisdom, 
Surely God led them. Who follows in their 
train ? 
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NOW 


Who follows in their train, indeed? Look 
through the years and right down to the pre- 
sent and behold a mighty host. The good 
work has never ceased, nor shall it cease until 
it is done. Men and women, foreigners and 
Koreans, missionaries, preachers, bible-wo- 
men, colporteurs, in the cold and snowy north 
and the warm and sunny south, over the high 
mountain passes and on the narrow plains, by 
land and by water, on foot, by pony and 
chair, by sledge and by boat, by bicycle, auto, 
train, and airplane—thousands of people, in 
thousands of places, in scores of ways, still 
‘““so about doing gocd,” for there are so many 
little flocks without shepherds, so many 
classes to be held, and even yet so many 
unreached, or inadequately reached, villages, 
and we still hold fast the faith that all the 
people should be evangelized as quickly as 
possible. 

And how much faster and farther we go to- 
day! Railroads reach most of the larger 
places; autos travel every road and air- 
planes make daily trips the whole length of 
the land. Forty years ago it took a week to 
go between Seoul and Pyengyang by pony ; 
twenty years ago it took a day to go by train; 
and now it takes an hour by airplane; and 
the fare is the same as first class train fare. 
Numbers, speed, and convenience all work 
for the glory of God and the advancement of 
His Kingdom in Korea to-day. With less 


effort and in less time more people than ever 
before can be reached in Korea to-day. We 
praise God for what has been done; we 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task ahead ; 
and yet, sometimes, when we look at the mil. 
lions who must be reached and won, we can 
only say, “What are these (even our present 
force with all their modern equipment} 
among so many ?” and pray the Lord of the 
harvest to thrust forth more laborers. 


Station Brevities 
Collected by Mrs. J. EH. Fisher 


Chairyung 


The Chairyung hospital staff, having put up a 
modern addition to the plant at the cost of ¥ 15,000 to 
date, on their own heroic savings of ten years, decided 
that no one but Koreans were to dedicate that build- 
ing. So all the pastors and elders came in for Pres- 
bytery, December 38rd, and with the Moderator leading 
the meeting and the newly elected moderator giving 
the address, a service as deeply spiritual as one could 
wish was held. The new building has nine rooms for 
twenty patients on two floors, with office, x-ray rooms 
(empty until money comes from America to equip 
them), operating room (with hit and miss furnishings 
until more money comes) and the usual service rooms: 
The beds are all furnished with linens from the 
Buffalo Presbyterial women and with blankets from 
the Missionary Society ladies of Lake Forest, Illinois, 
The large clock is the gift of the Bible-woman who 
had already given a half month’s salary. The new iron 
beds were bought with the gift of another Korean. 
Tables and chairs came from a tourist lady’s gift. As 
for the rest of the needed equipment, packing box 
makeshifts and renovated discards must serve for the 
present. 


Kong-ju 


About a year ago the Bible woman and I went into a 
Japanese store to do some shopping, While we were 
being waited on a five year old boy was being pushed 
into a corner and beaten by the mother. When we 
could stand looking at it no longer, we got her to stop, 
her facial expression being one of anger and shame. 
About three months later a baby girl with a hare lip 
was born into this family. The mother told me later 
that when the baby was born they thought it was a 
curse from God for their sins! They had the baby 
operated on in Seoul and after they returned, they 
brought her to the Methodist Day Nursery for help. 
She was much under-nourished and could only be fed 
with a medicine dropper at first, but soon she began 
to pick up, the scar from the operation almost disap- 
peared and she developed into a beautiful child, loved 
by the staff and admired by visitors. But the change 
in the home was still more striking. The hard lines in 
the mother’s face disappeared, the father stopped 
drinking in order to pay for the milk the baby drank, 
and the mother told us that the child they first 
thought was a curse, had become a great blessing in 
the home, and that it was their intention te bring her 
up to be loving and good. But the Lord had other 


plans for Hiroko. When I realized what would hap- 
pen, I advised them to keep her at home. She was 
with them about a month, during which time the nurse 
and I went in and out to help as we could. The day 
Hiroko was buried the Japanese pastor, the Korean 
Bible woman, the nurse and I, went to the ceremony 
in the home. Would you like to hear how a Buddhist 
burial ceremony is conducted? An altar was erected 
in front of the little casket. On it were placed differ- 
ent kinds of food (one of my milk bottles was there 
too) and one little candle. The Buddhist priest burned 
‘incense and kneeling offered long prayers. He seemed 
to be working hard and long to get little Hiroko’s soul 
into the best place he knows of, not realizing that 
Christ had already taken her home to Himself. When 
the priest had finished, a tray with incense was sent 
around, first to the parents, who burned a few leaves 
and passed iton. When it came to me I didn’t know 
what to do so I looked at our Japanese pastor who 
nodded his head in approval, so I did as did the others 
and when the pastor’s turn came he did the same. 
Our little Hiroko has gone, the parents feel the loss 
keenly, but we believe that her short life was not lived 
in vain. The mother said: ‘‘ Although my little girl 
has gone, I have no regrets. Everything possible was 
done for her, and she made many hearts soft.”” I am 
glad that her parents are my friends and we pray that 
the Lord may continue to speak to their hearts. 
(Miss N. P. Bording. Kong-ju Infant 
Welfare and Public Health Work.) 


Harbin 


As the fighting between the Harbin troops and those 
of the Kirin government is now taking place within 
the suburbs of Harbin, the center of the city is being 
crowded with refugees. The Korean school building 
is caring for some 600 Koreans amongst whom are 
most of our Kukjangton Christians. Our Korean 
Methodist Church is feeding and housing 120 women 
and children and 50 men are in a nearby house. While 
the Min Hwe, the Korean Association, is able to give 
a certain amount of financial help, it looks as if it will 
soon be exhausted. We are at present using the 
contributions from the Songdo Hospital staff to pro- 
vide hot soup for the women and children once a 
day. For the other meal they have brown bread, 
with hot water to drink. We want as many contribu- 
tions as possible, as we may have to care for these 
folks, and others as well, for some time. 

(Mrs. C. Deming.) 
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Opium, Tobacco, 
and A Student Ambassador for Christ 


Victor Wellington Peters 


AS TOLD BY Dr. G. S. MCCUNE 


the Far East Gulf. Every inhabitant 
but one lone man was a seller of 
morphine. 

The Chinese came in great numbers from 
far and near tc buy the narcotic, and the 
government winked at the town’s illegal 
business. 

The one man who did not sell morphine was 
a tobacco merchant, a man of forty from 
Korea. He had been-a Christian in his home 
land, in fact, had held the position of a 
yungsoo—leader—in the church of Iron Moun- 
tain, his native district in northern Korea. 

His reasons for emigrating were several. 
He had displayed patriotic sentiments, dis- 
pleasing to the authorities, which incurred 
discrimination against him. The wide, free 
stretches of West Manchuria beckoned as a 
place of escape and also of larger financial 
opportunities, as government lands in an ear- 
lier day lured American adventurers. 


| & if WAS A TOWN in Manchuria, a port on 


In the “Golden West” he bought some fields 


and went to farming. At first he took his 
Bible with him everywhere and witnessed a 
good confession for Christ. But like Lot, who 
pitched his tent toward Sodom, bad company 
proved his downfall. Gradually growing more 
careless, we finally find*him, like Lot, sitting 
in the gate of the wicked city, the tobacco 
merchant of the town, inducing farmers to 
raise the weed, buying it wholesale from them, 
and selling it at a good profit. 

But in July this year an unexpected pro- 
vidence brought back to his memory a bit of 
the fragrance of the old days of his first love 
and stirred up fresh longings in his heart. A 
Pyengyang student by the name of Yoon 
Sunni, in the course of a vacation preaching 
tour, was passing through this notorious Man- 
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had I done for Christ ?” 


churian town when he heard of this tobacco- 
stained Christian. He went straight to him 
and said: 

“You used to be a yungsoo (church leader) ?” 

“Ves.” 

‘“‘And now you are here in the tobacco 
business ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘What are you doing for Christ?” 

Silence was the best answer. 

Then the young student started simply, 
naturally, to tell his own experience. 

“T find this,” he said, “that the best way to 
overcome temptation and get away from sin 
and find grace to help in time of need is to go 
to work. Even if I don’t want to, I go out and 
preach. Just by preaching I get strong. Why 
don’t you try it out ? Why don’t you preach ?” 
This much, and the student was gone. 

It was just like a bolt of lightning. 

‘T did’nt say anything to him,” the older 
man recounted later, ‘but I could not sleep 
that night, I was sostirred. The next morn- 
ing I knew I would have to get rid of the 
business ; then I would have to go round and 
confess. I had been a Christian, but what 
He wept. 

“T will just sell my ‘business,’ he said. 
Whether a Christian should sell a bad busi- 
ness or not, that is what he did; and he sold 
it at a great loss, perhaps half. 

‘I’ve got to be torn loose from my old 
haunts,” he determined, “and go out and 
preach...How would I live ?” 

“Oh, I did’nt think about that,” said he; I 
just lived on what I had sold.” 

He started out in his own village among 
his friends. This one listened and that one 
and decided that they, too, must tear loose and 
confess Christ, even the old opium sellers one 
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by one, until seventeen of them became 
Christians. 

Then another. man called him and said, “I 
want you to go into the grain business with 
me,” 

‘But I have no money,” he objected. 

“No matter. You have the best credit in 
town ; they all say you are reliable,” 

‘But you are not a Christian,” again he 
objected, recalling the injunction not to be 
unequally yoked, 

“I will go in as a Christian,” he replied. 
“You made a big thing of the tobacco busi- 
ness, so let’s be Christians and go into busi- 
ness together.” 

“You can come to church then,’”’ consented 
the old Christian, “‘and learn.’ 


That was three weeks ago. The student 


preacher from Pyengyang has not heard of 
these results from his preaching. Often it is 
so in our spiritual lives. We plant and water, 
but see no more than the first leaves and 
buds; we shall know of the fruits by and 


by. * * * * * 

One year later. The above words have 
turned out prophetic. We know now of the 
fruits, and they are a hundredfold. The yungsoo 
has been fully reinstated in the church and 
ordained deacon during this year. He and his 
business partner both are adorning the gospel 
with their lives, and are succeeding financially. 
The Christians in the town have doubled 
their numbers and go out preaching to a 
neighboring village, where they have started 
a new group. 


Notes and Personals 
Collected by Hugh Miller 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from furlough : 


Dr. and Mrs. O. R. Avison, Seoul. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Livesay, Chairyung. 

We are glad to mention that Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Pieters have returned to Seoul from Peking. Mr. 
Pieters underwent a serious operation while there 
and his recovery has been slow. 


Northern Methodist Mission (W. F. M. S.) 
Left on furlough : 
Miss B. Block, M. D., of Seoul. 


Southern Methodist Mission 


Houston Wasson, in December, was awarded a 
Rhodes’ Scholarship at Oxford University with a 
stipend of $2,000 per annum. Houston in studying 
law and is the son of Rev. A. W. Wasson, for many 
years stationed at Songdo, and later at the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Seoul. 


To Mr. and Mrs. C, H. Stephan of the U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Seoul, a daughter, Martha Jean, was 
born on February 15, 


The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. H. N. Newell will 
be grieved to hear of the recent death of their son at 
San Diego, Cal. 


The Korea Klub held its annual dinner at Princeton, 
N. J., on December 19, when the Rev. W. M. Clark, 
D. D., of Seoul, presided. The Rev. Charles R. 
Erdman, D. D. gave the chief address. Of the 438 
present 24 were born in Korea. 

On December 18, the Chicago Corea Club had a 
dinner at the Washington Cafeteria with about a 
dozen present. 


An improvement will be noticed in the appearance of 
our pages by the use of a new series of initial letters. 
A complete font of these letters has been designed by 
the Rev. V. W. Peters, of the M. E. Mission South, 
and presented to this magazine. Stereotypes have 
been made in Seoul and their regular use will supply 
an embellishment that we greatly appreciate. 


Can any of our good friends give us the present 
addresses of the following Life Members of the 


‘Christian Literature Society whose whereabouts we 


are unable to discover? Doubtless they are friends of 
some the readers of this magazine. 
Elliott, Mr. J. W. McKenzie, Mrs. S, C. 
Graham, Mrs. M. Slocum, Mrs. H. D. 
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Columbia Grafonola 
Model No. 115-B. 
Fric@tsizts' 2. eteiad --ena80.00 


Cabinet, Mahogany, Satin finish. Fitted 
with tone-control shutters. Improved Columbia 
Motor, strong and durable. Velvet covered 
Turntable, ‘‘Plano-reflex’’ Tone-Arm with 
Non-set Automatic Stop. 


When You Decide to 


Buy a Grafonola 


Be sure it is a Columbia. There is a model to suit every taste and 
every purse, ranging from ¥45.00 to ¥3,000.00 and for the outlay involved 


it is recognised that they are in a class by themselves, 


To get the best results play only Columbia New Process records—the only records 


without scratch—manufactured according to a new and patented process, 


Ask to hear Mr. Cha Chei Il’s new record in Korean ‘‘Moran Pongka’’ 


No. 40140. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
(Of Japan) Limited. 


MITTEE GE GAVIACOCHI Ol cc utr ci) ney see ee emt ee SEOUL, 


Le i res Sireimainmer 
NEW - ILHAN & COMPANY 


Telegraph : Newilhan, Seoul. 


NEW-ILHAN PHARMACY 


Reliable English Prescriptions 

Toilet Preparations 

General Drug Store Sundries 

Special Worm Remedy 

Pharmaceuticals for hospitals and 
institutions 


Agents for 


ABBOTT eee EAR CHICAGO 
also 


Swan-Myers Company 

D. R. L. Laboratories 

Parke, Davis & Co. Biologicals 
Davis & Geck, Suturees 
Bard-Parker Knives 


FULL STOCKS IN SEOUL 


P. O. Box 44. 


PAINTS—VARNISHES 
AND CHEMICALS 
IMPORTED. 


Agents for 


BERRY BROS. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
Makers for seventy-five years of 
reliable Paints & Varnishes. 


Largest Stock in Korea 


House Paints, Flat Paints, 
Kalsomines, Varnishes, 
Colored Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains, Fillers, etc. 


SEND FOR COLOR CHARTS 


THE DRUG AND HOSPITAL SUPPLY HOUSE OF KOREA 


Capital Subscribed . . . 
Capital Paid-up ... . 
Total Reserve Funds . . 


Nippon Kyoritsu 
Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


- Yen 5,000,000.00 
: 1,300,000.00 
1,806,589.46 


Managing Director: KINGO HARA, Esq. 


Fire Policies issued at reasonable and moderate rates of premium on property of 
every description and all claims promptly and liberally settled. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


No. 3 Ginza Nishi, Rokuchome, 
Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo 


SUB-BRANCH OFFICE IN KOREA 


No. 39 Honmachi, Sanchome, Seoul 
(Telephone : Honkyoku 1566) 
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/ CUSTAY SCHWARTZ | | THE CHINESE GOSPEL — 
Rt tutte ahd Dealer BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


HAM, BACON, SAUSAGE, 
GROCERIES 


Daily letters from our customers prove 
| the quality of our goods. 


Order your Ham, Bacon, Sausage, But- 


ter, Cheese, Milk, etc. from us: you will 


have our prompt attention. ~ 
J ©. ‘&, . x 


¥ 


Our goods are the BEST and our Prices 


are the LOWEST. We guarantee our goods CONTRACTORS 

and your full satisfaction in them. ANDBUILDERS 
ADDRESS Foreign Style Furniture 

NO. 58-2 TAIHEIDORI, 2 CHOME, SEOUL of every description 


(Just opposite E, D. Steward & Co.) 
MANAGER, K. O. WANG 


26 Chong, Seoul 


—Sa we 


Tel, Honkyoku 2168 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. LTD 


(Funds Exceed £40,000,000.) 


FIRE INSURANCE: Think of replacing your clothes even ! And your Furniture ! 

BURGLARY INSURANCE: Small addition to Fire Insurance covers the risk of 
Loss from Thieves breaking into your House. 

MOTOR CAR INSURANCE: Assures the Motor Car Owner from Damages or 
Claims of every description. 

MOTOR CAR PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Indemnifies the Car Owner 
in large amounts in case of Accidents while using or attending to the car. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Meets the case of Accidents arising from 
Whatsoever Cause (Does not include Diseases). 

PERSONAL BAGGAGE INSURANCE : Insures against Loss of or Damage to your 
Baggage when travelling, anywhere, in any conveyance, or in any abode. 


AGENT:- H. W. DAVIDSON. 
SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SETS 


We still continue to manufacture our celebrated INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SETS in large numbers. Recently we have 


been able to secure a much better quality of glasses for them 


but the price per set remains the same to you. 


THE ANNA DAVIS SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
INDUSTRIAL SHOPS TO ROBERT McMURTRIE 
PYENGYANG SUPERINTEDENT 


Telegrams :— Telephone : — 


“Davidson, Seoul’’ FH. W, 10) AVID S Q W Kokamon, No. 337 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL 


! Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 
_“ALLSTEEL” OFFICE FURNISHINGS. | Solve the Problem of :- Where to file it! 
LETTER FILING CABINETS :- For Secure Recording and Ready Reference 
of all Correspondence. 
SAFES :- for Permanent Preservation of Important Papers. 
STEEL CABINETS :- For Storage of Supplies Secure from Pilferers. 
HANDY REFERENCE CABINETS :- For Easy Accessibility of Files required Daily. 


tt ON OLS 


' ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND TILES. 
Roofing Tiles :- Of the Best, for Permanent Roofs. 
Ceiling and Partition Wall Sheets :- See them Erected. 
School Blackboards : For large or small Requirements. 
SIMMONS’ BEDS. Cots, Folding Beds, Three Quarter Beds, Double Beds, Brass Beds, Cribs. 
LIFE INSURANCE with the SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 


ee eee OE EEE EEE ee oO eee ee eo 
Go a7. a grat ee 


NEWLY ARRIVED > 


AMERICAN PATENT FLOUR: CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES: 
| 
i 


Sperry’s Drifted Snow. Del Monte, Soonan and 
EVAPORATED MILK: Morning}Calm. 
Carnation and Milkmaid. BAKING POWDER: 
TABLE BUTTERS : Royal and Calumet. 
Wood Dunn, Gloris, PURE COFFEE: 
Golden State and Hokkaido. Hill’s and Instant. 


PURE SHORTENING: 
Crisco and Snowdrift. 


Also Canned Goods, Aluminum Ware, Kitchen Ware, 
Toilet Articles, Selected Tea, Essences, etc. 


| Send for Price Lists. 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. D. STEWARD & CO., 


P. O. Box No. 19. ; Seoul, Chosen. 


Y. M. C. A. PRODUCTS 


The continued growth of our business is a tribute to the 
Superior Quality of our Products. We are fully acquainted with 
the problems to be overcome in producing perfect--- 

Wood Furniture, 
Tron Work, 


Printing & Photography. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOPS 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


ARE THE PEOPLE OF THIS GENERATION 
TO HEAR THE GOSPEL ? 


Over 1000,000,000 of the world’s population 
have never heard Christ’s Name or do 
not know its significance. 


All who are praying and working for World 
Evangelization should read the Magazine 


WORLD DOMINION 


EDITED BY THOMAS COCHRANE 


It is unique in that it gives the World View 
which is essential to those who would obey the Great Command :— 


**Go ye into all the World and Preach the Gospel to every creature.”’ 
Issued quarterly. ; Annual subscription 4/6 (¥ 2.50) 


Full list of publications supplied on application to :-— 


- WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 1 TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND. 


This is Size 6, Price Yen 120.00 


DULG 


are the 
MOST POPULAR 
MAKE OF ORGANS 


ORGANS 


These are 
offered to you 
IN EIGHT SIZES 
They ene in Seoul 
by 
KOREAN MECHANICS 


and are greatly 


Prices are from 
¥ 38 to ¥ 160 


Valued by Scores ot German Reeds 


Cherry-wood Cases 


Purchasers 


AT 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, SEOUL 


TOBE SEEN NOW 


nS 


CADeETTVTTTDEETERERTETERTEDETES 
KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


KFORHA  HoOsm 


; Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Boneaa 
; Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


SaC INC S TC) ee 
Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 
Se ee ae 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 
Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 
and Songdo Silk. : 
Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. 


NAVY BLUE SERGE 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND j 


58 INCHES WIDE 


PVAATOLTOTTOEO 


4% %OeCSCCSECTEVTVVTEUDTVICOUVSVVTVGD 


Node BIG ee Z 8.50 per yard 
INO Se ee a 6.20 ee 
Noss Bate Akt ® 5.75 5, aS 
eo INOe SESB Oe 4 on ¥ 6.25 ,, = 
Nee: | BR race ¥ 4.75 ,, Pe 


CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 
UA gee A ee 
A Story of the Life of Jesus 


Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


 eleneane: Furikae 
eae PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES ee 


Inside West Gate Seoul 
soe ya = lid tin eliae ili Dei 
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oe VISE CHOSEN ‘ 
a . 
lea THE LAND OF SCENIC CHARM AND HEALTHY CLIMATE 
THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS of Chosen operate trains fitted 

nen with every modern convenience and the lines extend over 2894 a 
a fl kilometres, reaching many places of interest whether historical, 5 
ni scenic, for health, etc. | all 
ak Pee ; : 
aa THE MAIN ROUTE of the Government Railways of Chosen,. a 
i from Fusan to Antung, is the connecting link of the through ot 
% A Asia-Europe traffic. ‘an 
tt | peer | 
i & FINE WESTERN STYLE HOTELS, under our expert manage- ~ 
ap ment, are kept for the convenience, of travellers in nearly all & 

¢ the principal cities throughout the peninsula. : = 

an a For further information apply to e 
ED 7 

a ) | 
at THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC SECTION 
_ 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN 
Keijo, Chosen (Korea) oe 


